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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


VETERINARY TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Camp Ler, Va., September 18, 1918. 
My Dear Mrs. Smitu: I am sending you 
herewith an extract from one of our talks to 
our men, on kindness to animals. 
You may perhaps like to use it in your journal. 
We do not forget you and your own kindness 
of heart.—Very sincerely, GERALD E. GRIFFIN. 


_Extract from Lecture Delivered by Lieutenant Col- 
onel Gerald E. Griffin, Veterinary Corps, U. S. 
Army, at The Veterinary Training School, Camp 
Lee, Virginia, to Men of The Veterinary Corps Just 
Previous to Their Departure for Overseas Duty. 

And now men I will speak to you in 
connection with kindness to public animals— 
kindness to all animals. As I have told you 
frequently there is a punishment for those in 
the service who in any way abuse the animals of 
the service. I will not bring this to your atten- 
tion again but I will appeal to your American- 
ism; to your patriotism; to the kindness of 
heart possessed by all American gentlemen and 
soldiers; soldiers who wear the uniform of the 
greatest, noblest, most generous and most glori- 
ous country on earth, the United States of 

America. We are all of us engaged in a struggle 

for our country, our homes and our women. In 

this struggle the American horse, mule, dog and 
pigeon are doing their share as faithfully as you 
are doing yours. They are fighting the great 
fight, poor dumb unreasoning creatures, at the 
very front for it is there they are needed most. 

Be kind to them, be careful of them, be in sym- 

pathy with them. Be a credit to the Veterinary 

Corps of our Army. Be a credit to this school 

and to the country that gave you birth. 

The women of the United States, God bless 
them, have among other glorious things edu- 
cated the careless, the cruel and indifferent to 
the responsibility for and safeguarding of all 
animals; they have through years of untiring 


work, without price and without pay except that. 


which the good God will surely award them, in- 
troduced into the hearts of children and men a 
sentiment in connection with our animals that 
has glorified our Americanism. 


The coward, the poltroon, the vicious of heart, 
the low bred degenerate who is always cringing 
and fearful of the just anger of his fellow man is 
the one who takes advantage of the defenseless- 
ness and practically helplessness of our public 
animals. He is the one who will abuse them 
physically. He is the one who will neglect them 
when afflicted. He is the scoundrel who will 
minister to his own wants and permit the ani- 
mals in his charge to go hungry and thirsty. He 
is the one who will unnecessarily expose them to 
the elements. He is the rascal who will permit 
them to go from bad to worse when it lies within 
his power to help and aid. If there be such a 
one present let him look into his miserable heart 
and ask himself this question: Why do I con- 
sider myself superior to these quadrupeds? It 
is believed that man has a soul and that this 
soul will live forever either in eternal happiness 
or eternal punishment. Personally I do not 
myself believe in the last part of this proposition, 
but I do believe that if God gave a soul to man- 
kind he also gave one to animals and that the 
soul of these animals will live for eternity. 

This may be a new idea to many of you. 
Think it over to the best of your ability. The 
thought itself may perhaps aid you in being 
kinder to our dumb friends. 

It is your duty as members of the Veterinary 
Corps to correct whenever practicable the abuse 
of animals. It is your duty to report such abuse 
to your officers, giving exact data—date, time, 
regiment, company and name of man if possible. 
It is your privilege and your duty to set an ex- 
ample to all men in your humane handling of 
our service animals. It is your duty to look upon 


- yourselves as a Humane Society for the Pre- 


vention of Cruelty of all animals and it is your 
high privilege to carry abroad the teachings of 
our splendid American womanhood in this noble 
connection. Be true to yourself. Be true to 
your manhood. Be an American first, last and 
all the time. Kindness of heart adds no weight 
to the soldier’s kit. It lightens it. It brings him 
nearer to God. -Men, be gentlemen in heart. 
Be honest with yourselves. Come clean day or 
night. God lives in the hearts of animals as he 
does in yours. Do not defile his abode by vio- 
lence, insane language, neglect or abuse. In one 
word be a soldier of this great Humane Society, 
the Veterinary Corps of the United States Army. 
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These dogs were rescued by the League from starvation 


and placed in good homes; 1,002 dogs were placed in 
homes last year and 180 restored to owners. 


Our Annual Fair. 


We must keep before us the date of the Annual 
Fair of the Animal Rescue League—Monday, 
December 9 and Tuesday, December 10 at the 
Hotel Vendome. I am sure that no one who 
understands the work of the League or has any 
realization of the great amount of suffering it 
saves the dogs, cats, horses, in the city and for 
miles around the city, will say that such work 
ought to be even partially given up. 

It is not only because it lessens the suffering 
of the lower animals that depend upon mankind 
for their comfort and well being—that is only a 
part of its good work. It is necessary to the 
comfort of human beings. It is necessary to 
the welfare of a city or a country locality that 
there should not be a superfluity of dogs or cats; 
many women seem to be utterly lacking in good 
judgment about keeping female dogs and cats 
and allowing them to breed and giving away 
puppies and kittens that really ought for their 
own sakes and the sake of the community to be 
humanely put to death. 

I have known of women actually urging kit- 
tens and puppies on women or children, who do 
not want them, from a weak and morbid senti- 
ment that they ought not to be put to death when 
young and healthy. So they live, multiply, 
“are starved, abused and neglected, and unless 
there is a humane organization carried on pur- 
posely to receive and humanely put to death 
these superfluous animals, cities and suburbs are 
soon swarming with them. The starved, neg- 


lected dog or cat soon gets eczema or mange or 
ringworm and carries these skin diseases to 
more valuable household pets. 

The Animal Rescue League last year put 

humanely to death over thirty-five thousand 
cats and kittens and as many of these were fe- 
males one can easily see what a great amount of 
suffering for animals and for human beings was 
saved. Five hundred and fourteen young male 
cats were placed in good homes. 
The war has naturally affected the League 
financially. Donations have been decreasing 
since the war began. We must pay higher 
wages. It costs more to run our three (and 
sometimes four) motor cars for collecting ani- 
mals. We must make an effort to meet these 
increased expenses and try to make up the de- 
ficiency in our treasury, which so far this year 
has amounted to $7,443.23. 

Humane Education was never more needed 
than it is now. I receive letters from all over 
the country telling of cruelties practised on our 
domestic. animals and asking me to send our 
story leaflets to individuals and to schools. We 
give away hundreds of these humane leaflets 
and get many letters telling us of the interest 
they have created in school. Surely every 
work that is teaching the doctrine of thoughtful 
kindness to every living creature deserves en- 
couragement and help. 


It is not too soon for our friends to get to- 
gether articles for our Fair. Useful or beauti- 
ful articles and books, a promise of a loaf of cake 
or a pound of candy, a donation of a sum of 
money—it need not be large—will all help us to 
make this our Annual Fair a success. Last year 
we cleared at the Fair $5,642.83. We can do as 
well this year if every one will help us. 

On October 1, 1918, owing to war conditions, 
we were confronted by a deficit of $7,443.23. Part 
of this we have made up by a special appeal to 
our members and donors. The balance, which by 
the end of the year will probably be at least 
$5,000, must be raised at our Annual Fair or we 
shall go into the new year in debt. 

We need your help for the sake of those who 
cannot speak for themselves. You can help us 
through our Annual Fair. 


ON THE DEATH OF MY DOG. 


Dear little friend whose heart was great with love, 
A love that never varied, never waned, 

For her, your mistress, day and night you lived, 
For you, no other aim in life remained. 

Eleven short years you lived for her, and when 
Shall she be blessed again with such a friend? 

A friend who never once gave pain nor jarred, 
Who never failed nor doubted to the end. 


What human love can ever equal this? 
We humans judge, suspect, misunderstand: 
So God creates you animals to show 
What love can be when fresh from His own hand. 
He sent you to us, faithful friend, whom none 
Save He could e’er have made, and though we fain 
Would keep you longer, He Who knoweth best 
Takes back your life unto Himself again. 


Yes, to Himself again. We cannot doubt 

That He who made, preserves, and then ’twas He 
Who placed within you love’s undying flame:— 

No heart with power to love can cease to be. 
On each occasion when we think of you 

The thought goes onward to that dearer Friend; 
If you have loved us so, how much more He 

Whose love has no beginning and no end! 


And thus your life, love’s grandest lesson shows, 
Your memory is thus a stepping stone 
Which helps us to a stronger, truer love 
Of God and man than ever we have known. 
If this could but be said of every life! 
If we could each as well fulfill our end! 
God grant we may, and keep us close to Him 
Until we meet again, dear, loving friend! 
—Beatrice Chase. 


Let children walk with nature, let them see 
the beautiful blendings and communions of 
death and life, their joyous inseparable unity, 
as taught in woods and meadows, plains and 
mountains and streams of our blessed star, and 
they will learn that death is stingless indeed, 
and as beautiful as life, and that the grave has 
no victory, for it never fights. All is divine 
harmony.—JoHn Muir. 


Many good people believe that alligators were 
created by the Devil, thus accounting for their 
all-consuming appetite and ugliness. But doubt- 
less these creatures are happy and fill the place 
assigned to them by the great Creator of us all. 
Fierce and cruel they appear to us, but beautiful 
in the eyes of God. They, also, are his children, 
for He hears their cries, cares for them tenderly, 
and provides their daily bread. 

The antipathies existing in the Lord’s great 
animal family must be wisely planned, like bal- 
anced repulsion and attraction in the mineral 
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kingdom. How narrow we selfish, conceited 
creatures are in our sympathies! How blind to 
the rights of all the rest of creation! With what 
dismal irreverance we speak of our fellow mor- 
tals! Though alligators, snakes, etc., naturally 
repel us, they are not mysterious evils. They 
dwell happily in these flowery wilds, are part 
of God’s family, unfallen, undepraved, and cared 
for with the same species of tenderness and love 
as is bestowed on angels in heaven or saints on 
earth. 

I think that most of the antipathies which 
haunt and terrify us are morbid productions of 
ignorance and weakness. I have better thoughts 
of those alligators now that I have seen them 
at home. Honorable representatives of the 
great saurians of an-older creation, may you 
long enjoy your lilies and rushes—From A 
Thousand Mile Walk, by Jonn Mutr. 


Lost IN A STORM. 


Much is being said about the harm done by 
dogs to sheep, but very little is said about the 
cruelty of sheep owners who do not provide 
shelter or feed or water for the sheep they put 
out in fields and on islands to live or die as it 
may happen, yet hundreds of sheep perish 
every winter from neglect. How can a man 
lie warm and snug in his bed and sleep when 
he knows that the cruel winds and drifting 
snow are beating about his flock of sheep 
huddled together for warmth they cannot get? 
Such men should be turned out in the storm 
themselves and kept there until they come to a 
realizing sense of their cruelty. 
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_ In regard to dogs a writer in the Christian 
Science Monitor says: 

From my experience as a shepherd—and I 
was brought up a shepherd boy in a good sheep 
country where some of the best flocks of 
sheep the world has ever known were raised—I 
hope you may find something that will help you 
solve your New England problem as to sheep 
raising. First, I will say that in my country I 
have never known a penny to be paid for dog 
damage, although in every household dogs were 
kept and a large fund would be on hand, as all 
dogs were taxed. 

In my country, if you should ask a shepherd 
to go into the country and raise sheep for you 
without dogs he would tell you it could not be 
done. And if you asked him why, he would tell 
you that it is necessary that he have dogs with 
the sheep so that they will become used to them 
and not fear them or run away when they see a 
dog making a short cut home over a pasture or 
mountain side. And by the sheep not running 
away the dog will not be enticed to run after 
them. It is not the nature of a dog to kill sheep, 
but it is the nature of a dog to enjoy a chase 
after anything that will run away. 

The city of Boston had a flock of sheep at 
Franklin Park and there were two Scotch sheep 
dogs raised with them. Strange dogs from all 
over Boston would go over the sheep pasture and 
some of them would try to have a chase after 
the sheep. The sheep, however, would stand 
his ground, and the dog would give up in disgust 
and run away in hunt of some other game. This 
because the sheep had been brought up with 
dogs and had no fear of even strange ones. 

I noticed in the Farm Journal the great 
amount of money paid out for dog damage to 
sheep. Lots of these bills are unjust, as no mat- 
ter what happens to sheep it is put up to the 
dog. Sometimes on hot summer days sheep are 
made wild with gadfly in the nose and stampede 
down the mountain side over cliffs and stone 
walls or anything they come in contact with. 
When they are found, broken-legged or torn to 
pieces, the next thing to do is to make out a bill 
and take it to town or city and put it up to the 
dog. But the dog has his revenge. He can sit 
back and say, “‘If they don’t give me a home 
and let me live and take care of the sheep, they 


cannot raise sheep here in Massachusetts or any 
place else, for it is the dog that protects the 
sheep and keeps all strange dogs away, for no 
strange dog could kill one of my flock while I am 
on the job.” 

People have been trying to prevent dogs from 
killing sheep, but they are working from the 
wrong end of the line. What they want to do 
is to prevent the sheep from committing suicide 
when they see a dog around. In order to do that 
you must bring up the sheep with dogs. A man 
has got to be a shepherd and live in the moun- 
tains as I have done in order to realize the value 
of a sheep dog. It is a sight to see him the first 
thing at break of day. He runs up and down 
among the sheep and sometimes comes back to 
the shepherd growling and with his hair stand- 
ing on his back, and then will make a second 
trip and will come back wagging his tail for 
“all is well,” and he seldom misses his count the 
second time. I have known a dog to get out a 
sheep that was mired in a bog. He does not 
belong to the Knights of Labor, he works three 
hundred and sixty-five days a year and twenty- 
four hours every day. All he wants is a kind 
word and something to eat, so if you want to 
raise sheep give him a job.—(Signed) SHEPHERD. 


TENNYSON TO AMERICA. 


Gigantic daughters of the West ~ 
We drink to thee across the flood. 
We know thee most, we love thee best, 
For art thou not of English blood? 


Should war’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit thou not the tyrant’s powers 
To fight thy mother here alone, 
But let thy broadsides roar with ours, 


Oh! rise, our strong Atlantic sons, 
When war against our freedom springs, 
Oh! speak to Europe through your guns 
They can be understood by Kings. 


—Found among suppressed poems published in 
December Harpers, 1903. 


Lady Warwick’s Parrot, 

During the fire at Easton Lodge, whence the 
Earl and Countess of Warwick escaped in night 
attire, the Countess, although she lost all her 
wardrobe and jewels, managed to save her 
favourite parrot, and walked about among the 
firemen with it on her arm.—From the Romsey 
Advertiser. | 
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STORIES FOR OLD 


AND YOUNG 


Prince. 

Prince is a Borzoi, or Russian wolf-hound. I 
say ‘‘is’’ because, although he went the way of 
all dogs many years ago, he still lives. I know 
that he still lives because he visits me frequently, 
and demonstrates that he is as fond of me as of 
old by the way he looks at me with those beau- 
tiful eyes of his, lays his head in my lap, and 
wags his tail. A man may smile and be a villian 
still, but when a dog signals the friendship sign 
with his tail he always means it. 

Prince is a dog possessed of all man’s virtues, 
but none of his vices. Much more than do most 
human folk he deserves that which he has evi- 
dently found—happiness after death: 

I know that I cannot prove that he survives, 
as proof is ordinarily understood. Prince might 
be with me in a room full of people, but probably 
by none but myself would he be seen. Those who 
couldn’t see him—most of them, at least— 
would contend that this proved I could not see 
him either, but only imagined I could. Whereas, 
according to my feminine, and therefore illogical, 
mind, it would prove only that they could not 
see him. 

A few people I have met who have seen Prince 
with me have accurately described him. They 
were, aS I am, endowed with what are com- 
monly called psychic faculties, by means of 
which what is invisible and inaudible to those 
possessed of the five senses only, may be both 
seen and heard. The existence of such faculties 
is now recognized by many scientific men, some 
of whom are world famous. 

But to return to my dog. Well is he named 
Prince, for he is a fine type of the canine aris- 
tocracy. Never was he on terms of vulgar fa- 
miliarity with the Toms, Dicks, and Harrys of 
dogdom. He respects himself, and minds his 
own business. Whatever that may be now, 
before he vanished from all but the psychic- 
sighted it consisted chiefly in attending on his 
young mistress in her walks and rides abroad. 
One of several stories I might tell about him 


must suffice to prove him worthy of survival after 
death. 

Late one afternoon I returned home with 
Prince after a long tramp in the country. Some 
two hours later, Andy, the stableman, told me 
that Prince was missing from his kennel and 
could not be found on the premises. Such a 
violation of the rules by which Prince regulated 
his comings and goings had never occurred be- 
fore. Andy was afraid he might have been 
lured away and stolen. I had too high an opin- 
ion of Prince’s intelligence to believe he could 
have fallen a victim to the wiles of a dog-stealer. 
Andy was urging that an immediate search 
should be made for him when he leaped over the 
gate, and came bounding up to me. 

His bearing was not that of a dog who is con- 
science-smitten because he has done something 
wrong. I patted him on the back by way of 
signifying to him, in language that he would 
understand, ‘‘It’s all right, old fellow; I am not 
going to scold you.” 

Prince wagged his tail appreciatively, but he 
had something to tell me that he couldn’t convey 
by tail-wagging. He caught hold of my skirt 
with his teeth, tugged at it gently, then ran to ' 
the gate, placed his fore-paws on the topmost 
bar, and barked. He repeated the performance 
two or three times. No man restricted to sign 
language could have more plainly conveyed a 
request to accompany him somewhere. It was 
then about nine o’clock of a summer night, but 
that ‘‘somewhere” might be a long distance 
away. 

“T’ll go with him, Miss, and find out what he 
wants,” said Andy. He opened the gate and 
walked out on the road, but Prince did not fol- 
low him. He called him. Prince went to him, 
somewhat reluctantly. 

“Come along, Prince!’ said Andy, and started 
walking off down the road. 

Prince stood still, eyeing me wistfully for a 
few moments, then bounded back to me, and, 
while wagging his tail, tugged at my skirt again. 

‘“‘Tt is you I want to go with me and not Andy. 
Do come!” was obviously what he would have 
said if he could have spoken.. Such an appeal 
was irresistible. Off I went with him, bidding 
Andy accompany us in case his assistance might 
be needed. 


1» 
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Prince kept to the road only a short distance, 
and then struck off across fields, trotting ahead, 
and stopping at every fifty yards or so until we 
were up with him. In this way he led us a couple 
of miles or more. He reached a ditch, by the 
side of a hedge, into which a lot of bracken had 
been thrown, and there stopped until we came 
up to him, wagging his tail meanwhile, and 
casting many a glance at us over his shoulder. 
Obviously he had found that which he had wanted 
me to see. I thought it strange that he did not 
announce his discovery by barking. When I 
arrived at the spot I understood why he didn’t 
bark. Lying on the bracken, sleeping soundly, 
was a little girl, about three years old. Had he 
barked he would have awakened the child and 
frightened her. 

With a dozen or more other children she had 
been merry-making in the field where older folk 
were hay-making. She had fallen asleep on the 
bracken and had been overlooked when, after 
the day’s work was done, the wagons started 
homeward. 

The delight of the parents when the missing 
one was restored to them can be imagined. The 
finding of her made Prince famous throughout 
the countryside. Had he not been too wise a 
dog to eat what is not good for canine digestions 
he would have been pampered to death by his 
legion of admirers. 

How came Prince to discover the child? I 
could have given no explanation at the time, 
but for some years I have had a very shrewd idea 
how it came to pass. Chance had nothing to do 
with it. Dogs—some dogs, anyhow—are psychic. 
At times they can see those who have exchanged 
their corruptible bodies for spirit bodies. The 
night that Prince discovered the child he was 
lured from his kennel by someone visible only 
to the comparative few who have the psychic 
sight. This discarnate spirit had guided the 
dog to where the child lay sleeping, and the 
kindliness and intelligence of the dog had done 
the rest. 

Prince’s exit from his physical body was very 
sudden, and probably painless. He was run 
over by a train. Andy had gone to the station 
to attend to some business for my father and 
had taken the dog with him for exercise. 

I was seated before the fire reading when, 


glancing from the book, I saw Prince stretched 
out on the rug. 

“What, back already, old fellow!” I said, and 
put out my hand to give him a pat of welcome. 
My hand fell on empty air; the dog had van- 
ished from my sight. Naturally, I concluded 
that my imagination had played me a strange 
trick. About an hour later Andy returned with 
the sad tidings of Prince’s death. It was just 
about the time he was killed that he appeared 
to me. In what sphere or region is located the 
dogs’ paradise in which he abides I have no idea. 
It may be far, or near, or right here. He visits 
me, aS I have said, often. I have but to sum- 
mon him, mentally or audibly, at any time, and 
he comes to me. Frequently, as of old, he ac- 
companies me on my walks.—Mrs. Joy SNELL, 
in The Animals’ Friend. 


Peanut, A Tramp. 

Peanut was a tramp dog. Unlike human 
tramps, who move on and on because they prefer 
walking to working, Peanut went from place to 
place because he had no home. When he was 
a puppy in a kennel with his brothers, Paddy 
Conkling begged him from his mother’s master. 
But Paddy’s mother had hard work to fill her 
own brood’s mouths, and said Peanut must be 
given away. So the pup next went to stay a 
while with Dick Bates. 

The Bates family, too, was large, and the 
bread and milk Peanut needed would keep the 
Bates baby plump and happy. So Peanut had 
to move again. 

The Higginses were not so very poor, but 
they were thoughtless and rather heartless, and 
some of the little Higginses tormented Peanut. 
Peanut hadn’t yet found out that he was a beg- 
gar and must bear whatever treatment folks 
saw fit to give, so when little, fat, big-fisted Tim 
Higgins sat on him and pulled his tail and poked 
a stick down his throat, Peanut bit him to make 
him stop. Then Mamma Higgins opened the 
door and Peanut had to find another boarding 
house. 

It was cold and rainy and windy, and Peanut 
curled up on the first doorstep he came to and 
whined and yelped until it opened. They were 
pleasant people here, and they had food enough 
to go around, with crumbs to spare for him. 
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But Peanut soon began to learn that comforta- 
ble people had dogs enough. The old family 
Newfoundland evinced signs of jealousy; the 
cat resented the stranger’s arrival, and soon the 
house was too small to hold so many. 

After a time Peanut forgot to think he might 
stay more than a night or two in one place. Oc- 
casionally a kind man or woman would let him 
stay until some other shelter could be found for 
him, but the houses without dogs were usually 
too poor to keep one, so the pup would find him- 
self tramping again looking for a meal at this 
door, or a night’s lodging behind that. A crust, 
or at most a dish of warm stew, to fill the hungry 
space within him, a cozy corner away from the 
wintry blast, now and then a friendly hand on 
his neck and a gentle voice to wish him good- 
speed—these blessings were all Peanut was look- 
ing for nowadays, but he hardly expected to 
meet with as much kindness as this. 

Night was falling when he turned in at the 
Gilson gate. The little Gilsons were just getting 
back from Old Mack’s funeral. They had 
coddled the old dog and kept him with them as 
long as he could stay, and now that he was full 
of years they had laid him away to his last rest 
with due honor. Peanut watched his chance, 
and when the door opened to admit the mourners, 
he slipped in too. 

“Took at that scavenger dog, with his feet 
all mud,” exclaimed Mamma Gilson. 

“Hope he’s lean enough!’ said Papa Gilson. 
“Get him something to eat, someone.”’ 

“He’s a sport,” chuckled Mart, throwing the 
pup a biscuit. “Let’s see how much he can put 
away.” 

“You never could fat him up,” sorrowfully 
Floss took his measure.  ‘“ He’d never look like 
Mack,” and she whisked away a tear. 

After his appetite was satisfied, Peanut waited 
to see if he was going to be turned out, but every- 
body missed Mack too much to care whether 
this new comer went or stayed, so the wanderer 
slept that night behind the stove, and in the 
morning, even, nobody told him to get out. 

“A sore throat for Mart,’? Mamma announced 
at breakfast. ‘‘That’s what comes of standing 
around in the’ cold and singing over Mack’s 
erave.” 

“T ought to have known better than to let 


7em do it,’ Papa remarked, and went for the 
doctor. | 

Next day Mart was allowed to go down stairs, 
but the orders were not to let him out doors for 
a week. Mart was in despair, and Floss grieved 
because she, too, must stay in until the neigh- 
bors were sure they didn’t» have diphtheria in 
the house. ‘You must keep that tramp dog in, 
too,’ was Papa’s injunction. ‘‘We don’t want 
him carrying our troubles to the neighbors.” 
So Peanut was sure of warm quarters and high 
living for a week longer. 

“What’s the good of living, anyway,” grum- 
bled Mart. ‘Can’t have any good times. If 
Mack hadn’t left, I could have had him do his 
tricks.. But dear, dear! I wanted to go skating 
to-day.” 

“Amuse yourself by teaching this puppy 
Mack’s tricks,” advised Mamma. ‘You ought 
to be glad just for your home; heis. See!” 

Suddenly Mart looked at the visitor with new 
interest. “Glad just for a home? So he is! 
Good fellow, come here!’ and Peanut went. 
He had found a home at last. ‘‘Do you think 
it’s wicked to grumble and whine when you’ve — 
a good home?” Mart asked him, and Peanut 
wagged his tail for “Yes.”’—Lini1an Lorine 
TROT: 


” |BUNGALOW NOTES] & 


Ping Ripar, August 25.—I have a new occu- 
pation when I am at home which I call the “ Peter 
Hunt.” On August the second a captain in the 
Medical Department at a naval station came to 
the League bringing a bright-eyed, alert little 
Skye-terrier which circumstances had forced him 
to part with. He had tried to find a boarding 
place for him but could not feel satisfied to leave 
him in any place he had found, so decided that 
it would be kinder to the dog to let the League 
place him in a good home as he was young enough, 
being only about eighteen months old, to get 
accustomed to new surroundings. 

t Something about this little dog and the cir- 
cumstances connected with him appealed par- 
ticularly to the Man-of-the-Bungalow so he 
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PETER. 


decided to carry him home, hoping that his pres- 
ence would help to fill the vacancy, so deeply felt, 
which was made by our Davie Lindsay’s death. 

~“Tet him be your dog,” I said. “I cannot 
adopt another for myself so soon,’ and Peter 
seemed to understand, for he at once showed 
special affection for his new master. 

But it is impossible for me to live in the house 
with a dog and not have him more or less on my 
mind, and the peculiarity of Peter is that one 
never knows where to find him. Most dogs and 
cats choose a special corner for their nightly and 
their daily repose, but Peter is an exception. 
The whole first floor of the bungalow is his to 
choose from. The first night he slept under the 
bed of his master; the second night we prepared 
a luxurious dog basket for him, but he scorned 
it, and I heard him in the night scratching him- 
self on the rug beside my bed. The next night 
I got worried about him as I heard no sound 
from him anywhere, and getting up softly I 
began to prowl around, when I heard a sound of 
a little body dropping on the floor in the living 
room and concluded he had been sleeping on the 
couch. 

When I miss him in the daytime I get a new 
idea of the size and the possibilities of the bunga- 
low. I have always thought it limited in size, 
and the last place a dog could hide away in, but 
I have discovered Peter in so many different 
places that I begin to feel as if I lived in quite 
a spacious mansion. Sometimes he is under the 
kitchen stove; sometimes he lies under a table 
in the kitchen, and again I find him curled up in 
a dark corner behind the hot water heater. 


Why do I not call him, or whistle for him, 
instead of hunting for him? 

Because I believe in the proverb, “Let sleep- 
ing dogs lie.” If he is asleep he isn’t teasing to 
go out, or asking for his ball, and begging me to 
play with him. 

We all take our share in the care of Peter. 
When the Man-of-the-Bungalow is at home he 
takes him for a walk; when he is otherwise occu- 
pied I take him out with me, and when we are 
both away Harriet takes him. He appears to 
be fond of us all and is equally ready to go with 
one as with another, but he will not stay out 
alone. Any one not acquainted with dogs might 
be alarmed when walking with Peter through 
the fields or garden, as it sometimes comes over 
him that he must run, and run he does—madly, 
wildly, in large circles, now near, now out of 
sight, until breathless and panting he finally 
settles down again to a comfortable dog trot. 

Peter is the first dog I ever had anything to 
do with who was deceived by a looking glass. 
I have a long mirror set into my closet door, not 
having any room for a pier glass, and Peter 
happened to come into the room when the door 
was swinging open, which gave the effect of 
another dog coming to meet him. 

He immediately set up a loud barking and 
Savage growling, and for a long time nothing we 
could do or say convinced him that there was 
not a dog in my room who had no right to be 
there. He ran behind the glass door into the 
closet and was terribly perplexed when he found 
no dog there, yet coming out saw that same im- 
pertinent little upstart bristling up and making 
short runs at him. I took him up in my arms 
and showed him his reflection from this new posi- 
tion but when I put him down he flew at the 
glass and barked again until we sent him out of 
the room. When it finally dawned upon him 
that it was not a real, live dog he saw in my 
room I do not know, but now he passes by the 
glass without a glance. 

Another trouble we have with Peter is that he 
either dislikes music or it works upon his emo- 
tions so powerfully that he has to put his head 
up and howl. Not every selection affects him 
so powerfully, but he cannot endure Greig’s 
Ballade, Op. 24, and when his master was play- 
ing it this evening I was forced to take Peter up 
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in my arms and carry him about until it was 
finished. I had an idea that it made him feel 
lonely and sad. Very likely that was my imagi- 
nation, but who can tell what emotions flit 
through the heart of a little dog! At any rate 
he was quiet and seemed contented while I held 
him, and I carried him about, thinking mean- 
while of my little Davie Lindsay who never 
gave me any trouble excepting when we had a 
thunder storm. 

Peter is young, emotional, and full of play, 
but Davie Lindsay when he came to us was no 
longer young and had evidently suffered enough 
to make him glad to settle down in our quiet 
home where there was no one to tease or torment 
him, and his comfort was carefully considered. 

Davie never left my side if he could help it, 
night or day. He was my shadow. When I go 
out with Peter I never know how long he will 
stay within my call. Sometimes he races back 
to the bungalow before I have finished my walk, 
leaving me in the lurch. He can hardly be called 
a companion. Yet there is a fascination about 
him, and he is really a likable little dog. Possi- 
bly in time I shall get quite fond of him. 

He knows no tricks and we shall not attempt 
to teach him any, but I should be glad if he 
would learn to lie down when told to, and to 
come when I whistle for him when we are out 
walking. He likes to play ball and will play by 
himself when he feels like it, but prefers to have 
one of us play with him. He has an expressive 
face, with a half wistful, half questioning look in 
his eyes which seem to be constantly asking 
what life means and what we who have taken 
him into our home want him to do, for whatever 
it is he, in his faithful dog-like devotion, would 
gladly do if only he understood. 


There is one thing Peter has been very good 


about and that is my garden. Basil came to the 
bungalow a few days ago and chose the begonia 
bed to lie down in, utterly ruining one of my 
prettiest begonias. Fido walks over the garden oc- 
easionally. Max has made his bed between a gera- 
nium and a fern but so far Peter runs in the paths. 

September 15.—We have been away for two 
weeks’ vacation in the mountains.. While we 
were away the number of our vacation guests 
at Pine Ridge diminished. It began to be time 
for cab horses and express horses to “take up 


their burden of life again’? but I trust they, like 
us, take it up with a better spirit because of a 
rest and a change. Only ten horses greeted us 
as we visited the barn. They had been spending 
the day in the fields and were busily munching 
their suppers when we entered the barn, but 
Dandy, as soon as he heard our footsteps, left 
the corner of the box stall where his grain is 
served, and put his beautiful head over the door 
of the stall to greet us. Farther down in the 
barn the donkeys heard us and set up the loud, 
unmusical call with which one or another of 
them always greet my voice. 

A convalescent visitor was pronounced almost 
well. A big gray horse, cross and worn out with 
work has put on some pounds of flesh and looked 
much happier. 

The dogs were all with us. Poor Basil is fail- 
ing fast. The approaching signs of age seem 
particularly pathetic in a dog who cannot un- 
derstand why he feels so tired and unfit. for 
walks and runs. Basil’s expression is almost 
reproachful when he looks me in the face as 
much as if he were asking why I cannot help him. 

Fido is growing old, too, and the sight of one 
eye is entirely gone, but he is still eager to catch | 
the barn rats and a rat’s life is not safe if he 
shows himself near the grain chests when Fido 
is in the barn. 

Max—the irrepressible Max—was boisterous 
in his welcome. He isso affectionate, so bubbling 
over with love and the joy of living, that it goes 
to my heart to be obliged to try to repress him, 
but when it comes to a large white setter leaping 
up on a good coat or gown, it is a duty to the 
dog, and to visitors who come to Pine Ridge, to 
try to teach him that he must manifest his hap- 
piness in a less demonstrative manner. 

Peter dislikes so much to have Max approach 
me that he growls and flies at him and chases 
him away. If Max were not the most amiable 
dog in existence he would resent small Peter’s 
impudent attacks. . 

It was a comfort to stand in the barn and see 
so many of our faithful, useful fourfooted friends 
at peace, but it brought sad thoughts of the 
dreadful places in the world where men and 
horses are struggling and cruelly suffering in 
order to bring peace to all the world once and 
forever.—A. H. 5S. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


¥ AND NOTES 


z 


During the month of September the League 
received 330 dogs; 2,891 cats; 33 horses and 21 
birds. Eighty-seven dogs were placed in homes 
and 8 were restored to owners; 18 cats were placed 
in homes and 1 restored to its owner; 15 horses 
were cared for at Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses in Dedham. 


We have given vacations to twenty horses since 
June, these being horses belonging to cab drivers, 
expressmen, and pedlars. Seven horses which 
are pensioned at Pine Ridge, have been in the 
Home several years. The little over-worked 
and ill-used donkey we bought in order to save 
her from further suffering has a perfectly happy 
home with Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, who also has 
her baby, born after we purchased her. This 
baby is now nearly as large as his mother. He 
rejoices in the name of “Buffalo Bill” and is 
so full of life and frolic that strangers are a little 
careful about crossing the field when he is on the 
rampage. 


A stray setter with six puppies was found 
under the doorsteps of a house where the owner 
was humane enough to feed her and send for 
the Animal Rescue League ambulance to take 
her and her little ones to comfortable quarters. 


A small white female pomeranian was brought 
in evidently having been injured in some acci- 
dent. She has not been advertised and has 
now been placed in a home where her gentleness 
and beauty seem to be fully appreciated. 


A white Persian cat that has been wandering 
about in the neighborhood of a closed house was 
finally picked up by a pitying woman and sent 
in to the League. A cat of such unusual beauty 
coes not lack for invitations to a good home and 
this cat we now believe to be safely placed where 
he will not be shut out when the family go away. 


A woman brought in a wretched little kitten 
from Revere Beach where she reports many cats 


and kittens are kept through the summer by 
some of the poorer classes of cottagers then left 
when the families go back to town. 

Owing to shortage of help caused by the call 
to the war, and also through the grip epidemic 
we have not yet been able to send to the beaches 
as we have done every fall but we hope to do so 
later. 


The tale of cruelty from El Paso where a dog 
poisoner killed valuable dogs is supplemented 
by a letter just received from Mrs. Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske who reports that the El Paso Humane - 
Society took up the matter promptly and did all 
that was possible to punish the offender and 
prevent a recurrence of the crime. 


Letters of Interest. 
Fort Revers, Huu, Mass. 

Dog 2077 taken by me, June 21, 1918, has 
proven satisfactory in every particular but one. 
He is healthy, affectionate, is wonderful around 
the baby, but is inclined to wander somewhat. 
I realize that is the habit of a pup, and am not 
surprised. When coming into town at some date 
soon I want to bring Dean 3 in to see you so you 
can see what a nice pup he is becoming. May I 
thank you again for him and express not only 
my appreciation, but that of my baby daughter 
and her mother?—Sincerely yours, R. M. W. 


NEWTON CENTRE, June 26, 1918. 

‘Tiger Cat 6046, “‘Tingo” is a very much es- 
tablished member of our family, and very much 
at home. We have seen no traces of the rats 
since he came to us, not after the first night. 
We think he knows his business very thoroughly 
as the second day he looked very fat and re- 
fused food. We make a great pet of him as he 
has evidently been a great pet before.—R. B. N. 


Boston, March 12, 1918. 

Answering your postal regarding the cat 
would say that he is satisfactory to us and 
I believe we are to him as he seems very con- 
tented. If anything in the rat or mouse line 
comes along the cat gets busy at once. We 
were bothered with mice at the time we got the 
cat but they are practically gone now.—Yours 
truly; GCN. 
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Boston, June 26, 1918. 

I write to say that the black cat which you 
kindly gave me is most satisfactory. It is very 
clean and so far has shown no desire to leave the 
premises. It has rid the house of mice also which 
is what I particularly wanted it for. With many 
thanks, believe me,—Truly yours, M. C. J. 


Mann Hitu, Ecypt, Mass., July 1, 1918. 

The cat we took from you on May 1, 1918 
has proved very satisfactory, is a good mouser, 
and a most affectionate friend.—Sincerely, 
CaiTaw: 


JAMAICA PLAIN, June 20, 1918. 
The dog that we got of you has turned out 
most satisfactory. He is very good natured, 
and the most faithful and devoted companion 
anyone could want. We have had a long and 
varied experience with dogs and none have ever 
equalled ‘“‘the Captain,’ Bull Terrier—W. D. 


LoMBARDY INN, 

Dog 4250, or Bob as we call him, is fine. I 
love Bobbie very much. I jump away if he 
kisses me on the nose, but, then I’m not afraid. 
This morning when I had my kimona on he al- 
most knocked me over. I am so glad he loves 
my cat Peter. I feed him very good food and 
send him out in my yard to get fresh air. I 
hope all the animals you have are fine.-—Yours 
truly, Ernest DILLoNn. 


CHESTNUT Hitu, Mass. 
The cat 1074 that I took from you November 
26, 1917 is very satisfactory and contented. 
We have grown very fond of him and he has 
caught two rats and driven the rest from the 
house.—Yours very truly, B. N. 8. 


Masrstic THEATRE, Boston. 

If you could see that cat you would feel easy 
concerning him. He is the pet of the entire 
staff and his weight is increasing so fast that it 
will be difficult for him to catch rats or mice. 
They know he is on the job, however, and we 
have not seen any rats since he assumed his 
job. We have given him a French name.— 
Very truly, T. M. G. 


For answer to your kind inquiry regarding the 
black and white cat 984 I am pleased to say he 
is very satisfactory and contented. He _ has 
caught six rats (young ones) since we had him. 
He is very affectionate and we should miss him 
very much. Thanking you for the favor— 
Respectfully yours, W. T. M. (Shreve, Crump & 
Low Co.) 


MEDFORD. 

In reply to your card inquiring about the 
kitten we got from you April 26, 1918, the kitten 
seems well, and is perfectly contented. He is 
getting quite fat, is one of the greatest pets we 
have ever seen, and we think a lot of him. He 
plays with the children all day, and to date has 
never showed a claw to scratch any of them. 
We are pleased with him in every way.—Sin- 
cerely, D. H. R. 


MaupeEn, Mass., August 7, 1918. 
I am very glad to say that the dog 2161 that 
I took from you in June is very satisfactory and 
contented, his only fault is his stomach which 
is never filled up.—Peter’s mistress, E. P. 


Boston, August 1, 1918. 

Replying to your post-card am glad to say 
that ‘‘Pumpkin”’ (rechristened Peter Pumpkin) 
seems to be very contented. The first night he 
was very homesick but nevertheless killed two 
mice. To our knowledge he killed one and often 
two every night for over a week and we have 
not seen or heard one since. As a mouser he is 
a prize. We are wondering if we will not have 
to raise a few of the pests in order to keep him 
in good form. We have grown very fond of him 
as he is well trained and never gave us any 
trouble from the minute he became an inmate of 
our home.—Yours very truly, M. B. 


THE Boston HERALD, July 31, 1918. 

In answer to your postal card received to-day, 
the black and white cat given us by you on 
June 5 seems contented and is well taken care 
of. I have been told that it has caught a great 
many mice and is a favorite in our Editing De- 
partment. Thanking you for the courtesy, I 
am—Yours truly, N. C. R., Superintendent. 
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| ALLSTON, Mass. 

Allow me to express my appreciation to the 
Animal Rescue League for the service rendered 
the public. I am very much pleased with the 
little tiger cat which the doctor selected for me, 
and think he is very happy and contented in our 
home. He is very affectionate and has endeared 
himself to both my husband and me. Any time 
I can be of assistance to your League I shall be 
glad to offer my services.—Yours very truly, 
oA Ee Sk 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

My pear Mrs. SmitH: I must ask pardon for 
my seeming negligence in not writing to thank 
you for animal donation of several weeks ago. 
The only thing that seems easy for me to do is 
to get right into quick action when I see an ani- 
mal being mistreated. No matter what I’m 
doing, even though my shop has customers, if I 
hear the lash of a horse whip I forget every- 
thing else, but to protect the helpless and 
abused, and, yet, here in this very simple matter 
of writing to thank you for your kind thought to 
aid the suffering, I am slow, and apparently in- 
different. If ever you come south, especially in 
summer, you will know why some of us appear 
lazy. When writing I like to be alone and quiet. 
I put it off till night and when night comes I’m 
too drowsy to write a word for I’m very busy 
all day, every day. 

I know you would be amused and pleased to 
see my collection of blinders I have cut from 
harnesses, and as to broken whips, I have bushels 
of them. When I see a poor miserable horse, I 
stop the driver, take out a small sharp razor 
blade that I always carry for the purpose, and 
almost before he knows it, I cut the blinders off 
with one hand, while I hold the horse with the 
other hand. Of course some hot words pass. I 
nearly always give the negro (for the drivers 
here are always negroes) ten cents, and tell him 
the Good Lord is watching him. He promises 
to treat his horse better, and we part good 
friends. 

Hundreds of animals drink from my trough in 
the suburbs. Also many small animals drink 
from my small trough in front of my store. I 
also put water in several alleys, for even the 
poor stray cats can get a little food, but they 


can’t get water, and now this hot dry weather, 
water is the main thing above all else. This 
little trough is of sheet iron, five feet long, one 
and one-half feet wide. The best part is the 
influence it has on children and grown-ups too. 
So many people from other cities say they had 
not thought of that before, and come in to the 
store to discuss animal kindness. I have the 
following in large letters in black on side of 
trough: 
“For Cats and Dogs 
They are God’s creatures too.”’ 

A fine church two doors below has a drinking 
fountain for people with, ‘Drink, in Christ’s 
Name,” but no place for cats nor dogs, so I put 
my sign, ‘‘They are God’s creatures too.” 
Thanking you again, I am—Sincerely yours, 
Lucig BAKER. 


; West Hanover, Mass. 

My prar Mrs. Smitru: I received your fine 
message to the Band of Mercy, June 25, and 
thank you very much. It was just what was 
needed. I read it to an attentive audience and 
it was appreciated and applauded. We had a 
very successful humane meeting, and we had 
the largest parade we ever had—two of the chil- 
dren carried the Band of Mercy banner and 
sang their marching song. They made a fine 
appearance when they took their places on the 
platform, they recited humane selections and 
sang songs. The older people spoke, we had 
violin and vocal solos, and it was called a perfect 
success. Thanking you again for your kindness, 
and with best wishes.—Yours sincerely, Av- 
RELIA HALL BONNEY. 


Lynn, Mass. 
In reply to your postal of May 10th, in regard 
to the yellow and Maltese and white cats, will 
say that they are very satisfactory. The Mal- 
tese and white killed six rats in one night.— 
Very truly yours, A. M. CREIGHTON. 


A special attraction at the Animal Rescue 
League Fair will be the little dog “Buttons,” 
whose advertisement is on page 15 of this 
paper. Buttons’ mistress is going to bring 
him to the Fair to see what he can do to help 
our fourfooted friends. 
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“The Book that Makes Americans” 
For the Upper Grammar Grades and Junior High Schools 


MY COUNTRY 


By GRACE A. TURKINGTON 


NEW kind of textbook in civics — the civics of to-day and to-morrow, not 

of five years ago or even of yesterday. ‘‘My Country” teaches the things 
that boys and girls need most to know if they are to be patriotic citizens and 
take an intelligent part in the conduct of public affairs. Civics has too often 
been a dull study, but in this book the author makes it vivid through the narra- 
tion of striking incidents, by deducing lessons from the lives of successful men, 
and from the training at institutions like West Point and Annapolis. A timely 
book, it breathes enthusiastic Americanism on every page. In the Appendix 
will be found an ample, though condensed, statement of the important facts of a 
more formal nature about the government. 


304 pages, twlustrated, 96 cents 


GINN AND COMPANY 
15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 


As a Change Try 
Spratt’s War Rodnim No. 1 


A granulated dog food of great value 
containing a large percentage of meat. 


As a Staple Diet We 


- Recommend 


Spratt’s War Rodnim No. 


A granulated food which is daily be- 
coming popular amongst dog owners. ” 


. : x Seep no Si 
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They sit up and take notice when fed on Write for samples and send dc stamp 
for “Dog Culture. 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when 


Spratt’s Patent Limited 


fed on this bread. Newark, N. J.; San Francisco; St. Louis; 
Cleveland; Montreal. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Bostos 
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=< Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the 
Humane, Painless and Sanitary Destruc- 


tion of Animals. 


Commended by the highest authorities. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


Now used by nearly 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed) and for pets for sale 
Telephone Brighton 1308 M 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of “guests” will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual care. New large runs. 
Established eight years. 


Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
DALE STREET ~~ - - DEDHAM, MASS. 


Tel. Dedham 352-W 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


Fifty-Eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment 


WINTER BOARD FOR CATS 


Lexington Cattery 


Cats will not be kept in the Cattery during the cold weather 
but in the house with the family, enjoying a!l the freedom of 
ahome. An enclosed piazza affords air and exercise. 


MISS M. E. PLUMER, 
Tel. Lex. 564-W. Lexington, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


The Story of a Dog 
“Buttons Bit ”’ 


Copies of this story and picture 
as printed in this magazine 
last month may be purchased, 
and orders sent by mail. Price 
10 cents. A pleasant greeting 
to send the soldiers or your 
friends. 


C. W. THOMPSON & CO., - Music Dealers 
2B Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 ‘ Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuRyY : : : : : . 19 Lampert AVE. 

NortH Enp . : z . 389 Norts BENNET STREET 

SouTH Enp . ; : . 109 NorTHAMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . : - : : . 79 Moore STREET 

STONEHAM  . : . ; é 51 Marsie STREET 

West Lynn . ; ‘ Z . 386 Stickney STREET 
Population of cities and towns served . ; 3 : : ; . 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1917 : : : : : - : ; ; 41,550 
Animals brought in by visitors : 5 : : . , : : 8,899 
Copies of humane literature distributed . : ‘ 2 : : : 66,585 
Visitors received : : , : : : ; ; ; : : 30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 

LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 

Number of calls made in 1917 : E ‘ - : ; ‘ , 21,096 
Number of animals collected... : : : : : : : 31,954 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 17 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of animals treated . : : : : : : : : : : 92,175 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1917 ; : : : : : 11,750 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1917 and ae : : : 425 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1917 . , é ; : : : ; 649 
Number of horses given vacations 3 : : : : : ; : - 52 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, Pres., or F. J. Bradlee, Treas., 51 Carver St., Boston 


